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(COMMUNICATIONS, 


We are happy in the reception of the follow- 
As it relates to im- 


ing valuable communication. 
provements in cultivating one of the most useful 
products which ever rewarded the skill and in- 


dustry of the busbandman, we hope that the ex- 


id . .- 
ample of our correspondent will induce other prac- 
tical and intelligent cultivators to state their meth- 


ods of obtaining crops of the “ Prince of Vegeta- 


bles,” 
improved husbandry, 
For the New Encland Farmer. 
CULTURE OF CORN. 
Princeton, (N. J.) Jan, 28, 1833. 

Mr. Epiror,—The idea has often oceurred to 
me, while perusing your valuable paper, that 
farmers might be mutually benefited by making 
public through its columus their mode of cultivat- 
ing the various crops which they grow upon their 
farms. Under that impression I have taken up 
my pen with the intention of devoting an evening 
in giving you my views and practice in cultivating 
acrop of Indian corn. Our principally a 
sandy loam, in some places inclining a little to 
gravel with a clay subsoil, is well adapted to the 
growth of that plant, and we consider it the most 
profitable crop we cultivate. In the first place 
we prefer a stiff herds-grass sward, (by you called 
red-top, or herd-grass,) and clover; and expe- 
rience has taught us that a field which has been 
pastured for two or three years is much more cer- 
tain of producing a good crop of corn than one of 
the same quality which has been kept up and 
mowed for hay the same length of time, that it is 
80 with us does not admit of a doubt. We sup- 
pose it is owing in part to there being fewer in- 
sects in the pasture-land,—the droppings of the 
cattle adding more recent animal manure to the 
soil, and some suppose that the soil having been 
rendered more compact by the cattle trampling on 
it for two or three successive years facilitates the 
growth of the young plant by enabling it to push 
forth its roots more readily, as a certain degree of 
compactness in the soil appears to be necessary to 
enable a young plant to send forth its roots with 
facility. After trying various modes of preparing 
my land and tending the crop, I have for the last 
two or three years adopted the following, which 
appears to me to be the best I have yet practised. 

I plough my land in the spring as early as con- 
venient, regulating the depth by the depth of. the 
soil, after ploughing put on a roller drawn by one 
yoke of oxen and roll lengthwise the furrow, after 
rolling, harrow twice along the furrow, with a 
heavy harrow six feet wide with iron teeth well 
sharpened, drawn by two able horses. Then take 
a sinall plough, drawn either by one or two horses 
and form the field in ridges by throwing two fur- 
rows together 44 feet distant from .each other 
across the original furrows, being careful the 
Plough does not reach the sward to turn it up; 
this cannot be well done without the ground has 
been pre viously rolled. I then furrow crosswise 
the ridges last formed, with a sled made for 


soil, 


the purpose of two inch plank with three runners, 





worthy of being recorded in the annals of 


each runrer baving a hole an inch in denne! 
bored in the bottom about equi distant from either 
end and, a peg of guod hard wood driven therein 
to extend about one and one-half inches below 
the runner, the part extending below the runner 
to be twice the diameter of that inserted in it. 
With this machine, with a tongue or pole firmly 
attached to the middle runner, one man with two 
horses can with ease furrow more than twenty 
acres per day ;—as he makes three furrows at 
once he must, consequently, furrow as fast as 
three men with ploughs, and it leaves the furrow 
in a fine state to drop the corn on, the grain not 
being so liable to scatter and roll as when dropped 
ou the hard furrow made by a plough. The 
ground is then prepared for planting squares 44 ft. 
by 4 ft., and at this distance we put four grains 
or kernels iu each hill. We find a small quantity 
of ashes on or in the hill of considerable advantage ; 
it causes the young plant to come up strong and 
vigorous. When the corn has been up a few 
days, we put a small quantity of plaster to each 
hill, and commence harrowing with a small har- 
row 34 feet wide, drawn by one horse, twice 
through each row one way, which prepares the 





ground handsomely for ploughing, and by which 
a careful hand can losen the soil close to each 
hill, Inavery few days after the harrowing is 
completed we commence ploughing by throwing 
a furrow from each row, ploughing as close to 
the corn as can be done without covering it up, 
leaving the middle or spaces between the furrows 
in that direction untouched, we then commence 
ploughing crosswise throwing the furrow to the 
corn unless it should be quite grassy, when we 
throw it from the corn as before, and in either 
case plough the middle or spaces left between 
the rows in the direction last ploughed out imme- 
diately, throwing balf to each row. After laying in 
this state some days, we put on the small harrows 
again and harrow twice through each row, or 
rather space between the rows one way—in this 
state it may be left for some days untouched, un- 
less there should be a heavy fall of rain, in which 
case experience has taught me that it is of decided 
advantage to the corn to stir the ground again 
with the harrow, that a free communication may 
be kept up between the soil and the:atmosphere. 
\s it is all important to the health of an individual 
that the pores of the skin should be kept open, so 
it appears to me with the soil, that the slight crust 
its surface after a rain, should be 
with the harrow or some other im- 


formed upon 
again broken 
plement, 
When the ears are beginning to set I commence 
ploughing for the last time, throwing the furrows 
to the corn and leaving the spaces between the 
rows well ploughed out; by this system you will 
perceive the hoe is in a great measure dispensed 
with, and I can assure you I can keep my field as 
clean without it as you would wish to keep your 
garden, unless the spring should be very wet and 
warm when we occasionally find it necessary to 
use the hoe. One man and a horse will plough 
around (as we call it) five acres of corn in a day, 
or complete, by ploughing the middle out, 24 
acres, If there should be a considerable full of 
rain or heavy showers soon after the last plough- 











ing, I alihost dnvebtably put on my small harrows 
again, unless the crop should be too forward, but 
at the last harrowing we raise the corner teeth of 
the harrow (which is of a triangular form) so that 
near the hills they merely break the surface, 
When the corn is nearly ripe and, if possible, be- 
fore it is killed by the frost, we cut it up by the 
ground and set it in stacks to be husked at leisure, 
the stalks are hauled and stacked at the barn-yard 
to be food through the winter months. 

I have said nothing on the subject of apply- 
ing manure to the crop, having already extended 
this communication to a much greater length than 
I intended when I commenced, and I fear it will 
occupy more space in your columns than it merits, 
but I leave it with you to publish the whole or 
any part thereof that you may consider calculated 
to promote the cause of agriculture. A. C. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DISEASE IN OXEN. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—Sir, I have recently become 
a reader of your ma paper, and I am happy 
to see the generous and liberal spirit manifested 
by many of your correspondents : this willingness 
to communicate useful information is certainly 
highly commendable. 

I observed in your last paper a communication 
from C. B. H., in answer to the inquiry relating 
to the cure of a holdfast. From my limited 
knowledge of such diseases in oxen, the remedy 
first prescribed, that of extracting the tooth or teeth 
is not, in my opinion, in this the most ad- 
visable ; for, in the first place, if caused by irrita- 
tion from the teeth it would have increased in 
size, or separated before any considerable length 
of time; perhaps my opinion may be somewhat 
biased on account of the great prejudice I have to 
this operation. But as to the latter course recom- 
mended, I am of the opinion it would be the 
most serviceable (that of applying some stimulat- 
ing ointinent) and would present the following 
recipe as one of the best not only for swellings of 
this kind but for sprains, &c. on man or beast. 

Take, of neats-foot oil, one gill; spirits of eam- 
phor, two ounces; oil of origanum, 
and one-half 


case, 


one ounce 
water of ammonia, one an 
N. E. rum, one gill; mix and apply two or three 


times a day, and rub it in with the hand for five 


3 
ounce 5 


or ten minutes each time, 

In return from you or from some of your kind 
friends I would inquire the best mode of arrang- 
ing and conducting a farm of about fifty acres, 
(fifteen of which is wood land) also a list of the 
most useful agricultural implements and some of 
the most approved authors, being somewhat un- 
acquainted with the improvements which have 
been made, and having a desire to pursue farming, 
I should be glad to receive instruction 
through the medium of your paper. 

Very respectfully I remain yours, &c, 
Jan. 30, 1833. L. M. P. 


some 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. XVII. 
Oars cannot be sowed too early—3 bushels 
to one acre—the poorer the soil the more seed 
myst be sowed on it—plough them twice—once 


SO 
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may do—mow them early, the straw not wholly 
turned yellow. Neither rake nor stir them in the 
middle of the day or when they are dry—morning 
and evening best to move them—are apt to shell 
out. 

ONIONS sow on a moist, sandy soil, manure with 
old rotten cow dung, ashes, or which is better, with 
soot, sow last week in April—bury the seed one 
inch deep—middle sized best for use—hoe them 
three or four times—when all the greenness is 
gone out of the tops, take them up and lay them 
in the sun to harden, for eight or ten days—put 
them in a dry and cool cellar—they bear the cold 
well—a great spirit in them—sear the small fibrous 
roots, and they will not sprout. 

Parsnip sow early in March, if possible, in a 
rich mellow soil—dig eighteen inches deep—set 
them six inches apart—a little fine manure will 
answers—they grow till the tops are dead, or killed 
by the frost—dig them in November—neither snag, 
nor cut their tops close—no frost hurts them when 
housed—keep them cold and covered with dry 
sand, 

Pastures should be divided into 4, 8, or 12 
acre lots, bordered with trees, not fed till 20th of 
May—teed the driest first, and shut it up in 165 
days—beat the dung in it; six weeks will recruit 
it. Every farmer should have four pastures at 
least, in the latter part of October the cattle may 
run through them all in common ; keep up the 
fences all winter—land grows richer by being pas- 
tured ; these pastures should be mowed once in 
three or four years, and some mowing lot be fed, 
feeding pastures in rotation makes one acre better 
than two not so fed. 

PiovuGcHine should never be done when the 
soil is so wet that it will not crumble—except 
green sward, nor when it is very dry—it is hard, 
and the furrows will not turn. In general farmers 
do not half plough their ground; neither do they 
plough in the right seasons—by ploughing only, you 
may restore an old field, and bring it to any de- 
gree of richness. Always plough in your corn 
when the dew is on. Plough new lands in the 
latter part of summer, that they may rot well. All 
tillage land should be ploughed in the fall—Indiau 
hills split and deep. All above the pan, will be- 
come dark earth, in a year or two—never plough 
an hill up and down, lest it wash and gully away. 
Ribbing hills, eight or ten feet apart, is beneficial— 
will catch the rain and retain moisture. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENT IN COFFEE. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—To the lovers of good coffee, 
a simple, practicable, and easy method, can readily 
be adopted to insure an improvement in this de- 
lightful beverage. 

Every one knows the difficulty of getting a cup 
of good coffee at any of the city or country hotels, 
or on board our steam-boats. Not one time in a 
hundred, will he succeed, (and by the bye, if he 
gets it good at home he does well.) I have for a 
long time made use of a German preparation (im- 
ported I believe only at Baltimore,) which is the 
best thing Ihave yet seen. For the want of a sup- 
ply of this article, I have been induced by the re- 
eommendation of a friend, to substitute prepared 
carrot, and, much to my surprise and satisfaction, 
I find, with the exception of the peculiar spicy 
flavor, the carrot possesses all the properties of the 
German coffee, It improves the color, smooths 


Ps 





the sharp angles, and makes a rich, nutritious and 
luxurious beverage. 

To prepare the carrots for use, as a matter of 
course, you will wash them clean, slice thei in 
pieces the thickness of a dollar, spread and dry 
them, and after the bread is withdrawn, place 
them in the oven, on sheets of tin, and let them 
remain until they become slightly brown, when 
they are fit for use, and may be bruised in a 
mortar, or used without, as you prefer, But be 
careful not to attempt grinding them unless you 
wish to dull your mill. 

I have heard of a score of substitutes for coffee, 
rye, corn, and potatoes, the only recommendation 
of which, was economy, and after all it was rye- 
coffee and nothing else. This not only embraces 
economy, but at the same time, furnishes you 
with coffee, and a right good article too, with the 
addition of cream, which every one should have, 
you will equal the Delmonico’s. 

I make use of two parts of prime old Java coffee, 
(five years old the better,) and one part of bruised 
carrot, 

Although a trial of it cannot fail to be approved, 


.|yet being left to the management of domestics, 


those who have a full bag to go to, will, to save 
themselves the trouble, neglect this valuable pre- 
paration. 

The best time to prepare it is late in the fall, 
after the flies have taken up their winter quarters. 

All know that carrots are among our most healthy 
and nutritious vegetables. 

A most valuable article, and which should be 
in every family, is a patent cylindrical coffee-toast- 
er. Yours respectfully, H. G. Bowers. 

Northampton, Jan. 30, 1833. 


hor the New England Farmer. 

A uitTLe book is kept for extracts and occa- 
sional remarks, designated the Horticultural Gar- 
land, or bouquet of useful and amusing trifles, prin- 
cipally relative to the garden; from which book 
the following articles are taken. A. W. 

The destructive spread of the cholera, in and 
about the city of Albany, prevented the usual 
ionthly visits to the gardens of Messrs. Buel and 
Wilson, till about the 23d of September. Found 
the flower-garden highly embellished with a 
beautiful collection of all that is choice and rare, 
but more particularly the assortment of dalilias, 
which was fouyd to comprise a very superb collec- 
tion of the finest kinds. 

Mr. Wilson selected some three or four dozen 
dahlias, which were carried home in good per- 
fection, placed in the flower-vases, where they re- 
mained eight or ten days. Noticing how much 
their lustre was faded, and their brilliancy neariy 
all gone, they were about to be cast away. A wo- 
man, who was assisting by a day’s work, request- 
ed them to grace her parlor. She took them 
carefully home. A neighboring lady seeing them 
a day or two after was thankful to obtain them by 
a present of six or seven shillings in value. 

This little recital is made to show that Messrs. 
Buel and Wilson have some uncommonly fine 
dablias ; that flowers are furnished, and admired by 
the rich and the poor—that we are ali pleased 
with flowers. ‘Happy are those who love and 
cultivate them.” 





THE GARDEN—DECEMBER. 


One of the most interesting spectacles ever 
witnessed in the garden at this dreary season, 








(when nature has stripped vegetation of its glories, 
and consigned her lovely offspring to their season’. 
repose) was noticed the early part of this month. 
A light fall of snow has been suddenly melted by 
the power of the san’s rays, whilst the thermom. 
eter was below the point of freezing. The con- 
sequence of this conflict between the two contend- 
ing powers of heat and eold was that the whole 
remains of the vegetable tribe were suddenly econ- 
verted into a mass of shiming clrystalization, 
Every tree, every shrub, and every ornamental! 
fixture were all in the space of a few hours com 
pletely enveloped in an icy coat of mail, of the 
most dazzling transparency, which during two 
days defied the power of the solar beam. 

A group of weeping trees, particularly attracted 
attention: gazing on their pendent slender braneh- 
es loaded with the purest icicles led imagination 
roving over the classic recollection of the weeping 
deities, whom Ovid described as being converted 
into trees, and their tears into amber. They 
might indeed be called the tears of nature*on the 
stern appearance of winter; and yet as the sun- 
beams elegantly danced among the branches, re- 
flected from every spray, she seemed to be siniling 
through her tears. The armor of the three 
thorned locust exhibited its spikes peculiarly ele- 
gant. The crimson fruit of the barberry ap- 
peared like a cornelian enclosed in a diamond, 
The blackberry of the prism, the delicate snowber- 
ry, and the large lucious plum-tree berries were 
peculiarly beautiful, whilst the humble box and 
the towering evergreen had their color heightened 
by their case of chrystal, and more than equalled 
them in beauty. But how soon, how very soon 
are these frail fabrics seen to melt away, and 
involve in their desolation so many gems. 

The garden scene so lovely induced a stroll to 
a neighboring forest. There all was found chilling 
and unearthly: nature bad dressed the whole 
woods as if for her own amusement—all was aw- 
fully grand and impressive. The idea occurred 
that the whole surface of the earth had been 
deadened by the paralyzing touch of winter. In 
the attempt to explore the woods the progress was 
slow through the brush wood—the branches neith- 
er yielding nor resisting, but suapping asunder 
on a moderate pressure, scattering fragments of 
chrystal in all directions. 

What a grand subject for the pencil! Every 
object around had received its portion of decora- 
tion, The very fences and stones were tastefully 
festooned, and fringed, assuming a very pic- 
turesque appearance. Such a scene as this in- 
duces the reflection that if winter has its horrors, 
it has its beauties too. 

“ Let Winter come with stormy voice, 

Let snow-wreaths crown the highest hill ; 
He bids thee in the storm rejoice, 

HE sees, protects, and feeds thee still.” 

Lansingburg, 7th Jan. The weather mild and 
pleasant. The thermometer notes 53. Many 
persons are noticed seated in their stoops. Flies 
continue in our dwellings. Very little frost the 
last ten or twelve days. Ice outof the river. ‘To 
day took some pleasant exercise in my garden, 
dressing borders, transplanting trees, &c.  Pluck- 
ed quite a bouquet of flowers of the hearts ease. 
The buds of the English lime, filbert, sassafras and 
Daphne Mezerian are far advanced in vegetation. 


You say in your Farmer, Jan. 2, “A certain 
quantity of snow taken up fresh from the ground 
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and mixed in flour pudding will supply the place 
of eggs.” This quantity is a table-spoonful of snow 
for each egg that might be necessary: this is known 
‘to be the proportion from the experiments of my 
A. W. 


family. 
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MR. LEAVITT’S CULTIVATION OF A PREMIUM 
CROP OF WINTER-WHEAT. 
Greenfield, Nov. 15th, 1832. 
To the Directors of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society. 

GentLeMeN, I send you, for premium, a state- 
ment of a crop of Winter-wheat, which I have 
raised the present year, in this town. The land 
en which it grew is a thin soil of sandy loam, and 
has been improved as a mowing lot for fifteen 
years next preceding 1830. 

The grass was taken off about the middle of 
June 1830, and potatoes planted on the whole 
ground, the 22d of the same month, which yield- 
ed nearly 300 bushels, although the season, from 
that time, was unusually dry. 

In the spring of 1831, the land was manured 
and sowed with hemp, from which I had 4539 Ibs. 
of cut stem, when dry. After removing the hemp, 
the land was lightly manured with compost made 
of turf and weeds, with a small portion of the litter 
from a stable and hog-pen ; then ploughed twice, 
and harrowed after each ploughing; then sowed 
with wheat and orchard grass seed, harrowed and 
rolled, and strewed over with about 4 bushels of 
fine air-slacked lime. The wheat is a red bearded 
kind, grew thick and large, and was badly lodged, 
with the exception of small parts where it was en- 
tirely winter killed. 

It was thrashed the latter part of August last, 
and measured when eleaned 38 bushels and 22 
quarts, exclusive of the rye, which was culled out, 
aid which would probably have made the whole 
quantity about forty bushels, it weighed 59 
pounds to the bushel, and I have sold the 
whole of it, for seed, at $1.75 per bushel. On 
the 17th of September the stubble and grass were 
mowed, the péoduct of which, when cured, I sold 
at the estimate of one and a half ton of clean hay. 


The Jand was measured by Col. John Wilson, of 


Deerfield, and found to contain three roods and 
thirty-seven rods. Hooker Leavirr. 

Franklin, ss. Nov. 10th, 1832. Personally ap- 
peared Hooker Leavitt and made oath to the truth 
of the above statement by him subscribed. Be- 
fore me, Avanson Criark, Jus. Peace. 

P. S. The abovesaid lot of wheat was fre- 
quently and seriously molested and damaged by 
fowls and swine. H. L. 

I, John Wilson, of Deerfield, in the County of 
Franklin and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
certify, that about the 10th of October 1831, | 
sowed a lot of land belonging to Hooker Leavitt, 
Esq. in Greenfield, to wheat and orchard grass 
seed, at the rate of about 1} bushel each, to the 
acre ;—that I have recently measured the same 
land, and find it to contain three roods and thirty- 
seven rods. 

I have examined the wheat said to be produced 
thereupon, which is fair, though much shrunk. 
The shrinkage I impute to its great growth. 

Nov. 15, 1832. Joun Wixson. 

Franklin, ss. Nov. 15th, 1832. Personally ap- 
peared John Wilson, Esq. and made oath to the 








truth of the above certificate, by him subseribed, 
Betore me, Exisna Root, Jus. Peace. 

I, Henry E. Wells, of Greenfield, in the County 
of Franklin, certify, that I assisted in harvesting 
and threshing a lot of wheat, the present year, for 
Hooker Leavitt, Esq. of this town. 

I measured the product, when cleaned, which 
was 38 bushels and 22 quarts, exclusive of the 
rye, which I culled out before threshing. It 
weighed, notwithstanding it was badly shrunk, 59 
lbs. to the bushel. I also assisted Col. John Wil- 
son in measuring the land on which said wheat 
grew, which was found to be three roods and 
thirty-seven rods, 

It is my opinion, that if no part of it had been 
winter-killed, the product would have been, at 
least, 45 bushels. Henry E. WE tts. 

Nov. 10, 1832. 

Franklin, ss. Nov. 10th, 1832. Personally ap- 
peared Henry E, Wells, and made oath to the 
truth of the above certificate by him subscribed. 
sefore me, Axanson Criark, Jus. Peace. 
MR. SPRAGUE’S CULTIVATION OF A PREMIUM 

CROP OF BARLEY. 

We, Henry Sprague and Albert H. Sprague, of 
Princeton, County of Worcester and Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, do testify and say, that 
the crop of barley raised by the said Henry Sprague 
and offered for premium the present season, was 
raised on a piece of land containing one acre and 
one hundred thirty-six rods, and is the same piece 
of land on which a crop of corn was raised in 
1831, and offered for premium the same year. 
Said piece of land was measured by Joseph Mason, 
a sworn surveyor, in the fall of 1831, and his cer- 
tificate lodged with Benjamin Guild, Esq. and the 
said Sprague, for the admeasurement of said piece 
of land refers to the certificate aforesaid. 

We further testify and say, that the ground on 
which said crop of barley was raised, was in the 
same state last spring that it was left last fall, after 
removing or gathering the corn, (in Indian hills.) 
That the product the preceding year was 202 
bushels and 22 quarts of Indian corn, and the 
quantity of manure used last year was 37 loads 
spread upon the ground, and 23 loads put in the 
hills, as will appear by a former affidavit of the 
said Henry Sprague. 

There has been no manure used on the land 
the present year, and none since the corn was 
planted in the spring of 1831. 


The quantity of barley sown was six and a half 


The seed was sown the last week in 
April, and the crop gathered or taken off on the 
13th day of August. The crop was measured by 
the said Henry and Albert H. Sprague, and con- 
tained one hundred one and a half bushels. 
Henry Spracue, 
Avsert H. Spracve. 
Worcester, 8s. Dec. 1, 1832. Sworn to before 
me, Cuar.es Russexy, Jus. Peace. 


bushels, 


MR. GIDEON FOSTER’S CULTIVATION OF 
WINTER RYE. 
To the Committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural 


Society, on Agricultural Experiments. 


Gent iemen, The following is the account of 


the culture and product of a field of Wiuter-rye, 
ineasuring as per the accompanying certificate of 
a sworn surveyor. 

l acre, 2 quarters and 194 poles; by Gideon 














Foster, of Charlestown, Mass. The land is bor- 
dering on and near the mouth of Mystic river. 
The soil is principally a black loam with clay bot- 
tom. 

In 1831 it was planted with potatoes, with a 
moderate supply of manure, and yielded an ordi- 
nary crop. The potatoes were removed the last 
week in Sept., the land well ploughed, and har- 
rowed in the usual way, with 14 bushels of seed 
or 29 quarts to the acre, I owe my success prin- 
cipally to the use of night manure, and to that in 
consequence of its being well prepared by age, 
and thoroughly mixed with a large proportion of 
earth, and frequently removed by the fork and the 
shovel. So that being in this way ripened for 
use, it went immediately (not to burn as when ap- 
plied green or new, but) to nourish and fertilize 
the soil. There was early in the spring of the 
present year, spread on said field, about 8 cords 
of the above-described manure, The field was 
harvested: the latter part of August, the grain 
threshed soon after, and measured by the pur- 
chaser, whose certificate follows, showing the pro- 
duct to be 613 bushels, or 38 bushels and 2 quarts 
I am, gentlemen, very respectfully 
yours, GipEon Fosrer. 

Middlesex, ss. Nov. 15, 1832. Personally ap- 
peared the above-named Gideon Foster, and made 
oath to the truth of the above statement by him 
Before me, 

Isaac Fisner, Justice of the Peace, 

1, Aaron Locke, of Charlestown, in the County 
of Middlesex, do testify and say, that in the latter 
part of August, A. D, 1832, I purchased a certain 
quantity of rye of Gideon Foster of the same 
Charlestown, then in the barn, under the care of 
said Foster in said Charlestown, said to have been 
raised by him on the within mentioned field; I 
also testify that I measured the same, and there 
was of said rye sixty-one bushels and three pecks. 

Aaron Locke. 

Middlesex, ss. Nov. 10, 1832. Personally ap- 
peared the above-named Aaron Locke, and made 
oath to the truth of the above affidavit by him 
Before me, Isaac Fisner, 

Justice of the Peace. 


to the acre. 


subscribed, 


subscribed. 





Tue term “ sovereign,” as applied to an indi- 
vidual State, is asolecism. The States are soy- 
ereign only in matters of which their local Legisla- 
ture may take cognizance. In all essentials which 
constitute national sovereignty, they are entirely 
deficient, having voluntarily surrendered them 
without the reservation ofa right to resume them 
at will, We have the authority of Dr. Davin 
Ramsey, a name dear to South Carolina herself, 
for saying (2 vol. Ramsey’s history, p. 174,) that 
‘‘ the Act of Independence did not hold out to the 
world thirteen sovereign States, but a common 
sovereignty of the whole, in their united eapac- 
ity."—Lynchburg Virginian. 





Medicines.—One of the most effectual means for 
curing a cut, bruise or burn, is said to be the in- 
side coating of the shell of a raw egg. Apply the 
moist surface to the wound ; it will adhere of itself, 
leave no scar, and heal any wound without pain 
more speedily than any plaster or salve in the 


universe. 





Death has nothing terrible in it but what life has 
made so. 

Do not trust nor contend, nor borrow nor lend, 
and you will live in quiet. 
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— 
, A DISCOURSE 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on 
the Celebration of its fourth Anniversary, October 3, 1832. 
By Tuapvpeus Wittiam Harris, M. D. 
[Continued from page 237.] 

Tue slug-worm, which in some seasons does so 
much injury to the cherry, pear, and plum-trees, 
is a species of T'enthredo, agreeing in its metamor- 
phoses with that just mentioned, but differing from 
it in some of its habits and in its appearance. 
The excellent and well-known history* of this in- 
sect, by Professor Peck, bas left for me nothing to 
say, excepting that ashes or lime, sifted upon the 
trees by means of the simple apparatus recom- 
mended by Mr. Lowell, is fully adequate to the 
destruction of the slugs. 

The cherry-tree annually suffers to a greater or 
less extent from the destruction of its foliage by 
the beetle or dorr-bug.¢ From the middle of May 
till the end of June, myriads of these large brown 
beetles congregate at night upon our fruit-trees ; 
the air is filled with swarms of them rushing with 
headlong and booming flight, and impinging 
against every obstacle; while the very grass be- 
neath our feet seems alive and rustling with the 
new-born beetles issuing from the soil, essaying 
their untried wings. The metamorphoses of these 
insects have already been explained. Their larvee 
continue in the soil three years, devour the roots 
of the grasses, and destroy them sometimes to 
such an extent, that the turf may be raised and 
rolled up like a carpet.{ In the evening these 
beetles may be shaken from our young fruit-trees, 
and gathered in cloths spread to receive them, <A 
writer in the **New York Evening Post,” ob- 


serves, that on the very first experiment two pails 
full of beetles were thus collected. 

Cherries, in common with most other stone- 
fruits, are often found to contain grubs within them ; 
and it has been confidently and repeatedly assert- 
ed, that these were produced by the May-beetle, 


or Melolontha just mentioned. This is one of the 
many errors committed by persons unacquainted 
with Entomology ; and its correction is of im- 
portance to pomenclature, and, in its results, to 
horticulture. The real source of this mischief is 
a kind of weevil, called by Herbst, its first de- 
scriber, Curculio nenuphar, and re-described by 
Professor Peck,§ by the name of Rhynchenus 
Cerasi. ‘This insect is one-fifth of an inch long, 
of a dark brown color, clothed with minute reddish 
and white hairs, and its wing-shells are covered 
with tubercles. It is furnished with a curved 
rostrum or snout, with which it inflicts its noxious 
punctures. Repeatedly has this insect been raised 
from the larve or grubs, that are so well known 
to occasion the premature ripening and fall of the 
plum, cherry, nectarine, apricot, and peach. Pro- 
fessor Peck also obtained it from the grubs that 
inhabit the excrescences of the Cherry-tree; and 
hence there is reason for believing, that those 
which are found in similar excrescences, that de- 
form the limbs of the plum-tree, are produced by 
the same insect. Further observations are requi- 
site to clear up this point. The larve, whatever 
they may he, leave the diseased branches near the 
end of June ; hence is established the expediency 
of extirpating and burning the tumors early in 





* Natural History of the Slug-worm. 8vo. Boston. 1799. 
t Melolontha Quercina. Knoch. 


Aw: aad happened on the farm of John Prince, Esq., 


§ Mass. Agr. Repos. & Journal. Vol. V. p. 312. 











that month. Those that inhabit the fruits above 
mentioned, enter the earth soon after the fall of 
the fruits, and pass through their last changes in 
the course of three weeks afterwards. Fallen 
stone-fruit should therefore be gathered without 
delay, and be given to swine. 

Peach-trees once were the glory of our gardens 
and orchards, yielding their rich fruit in such a- 
bundance, that not only were our tables amply 
supplied, but it was used by the distiller for the 
purpose of being converted into spirit, and by the 
farmer to feed his swine. These valuable trees 
are now the victims of disease and the prey of in- 
sects. From persons skilled in vegetable physi- 
ology and meteorology we have yet to learn, how 
far solar, atmospheric, and terrestrial influences 
are concerned in exciting the various diseases 
with which they are annually attacked and con- 
taminated ; what treatment can be adopted for 
those which are upon the decline; and what 
changes in soil, aspect, and management, will en- 
sure the continued health of the young and vigo- 
rous. It is certain that phides and a species of 
Thrips attack the leaves, puncture, poison, and 
exhaust them, and oceasion them in time to curl 
up, thicken, and perish, The enemy is readily 
discovered, living in numbers within the little hol- 
low, red convexities, that deform the leaves: but 
it is not equally certain that these insects are the 
cause of the sudden disease, which, like a pesti- 
lential miasm, pervades the foliage, rapidly changes 
its structure, suspends its vital functions, and 
causes it prematurely to wither and fall. In some 
instances that have fallen under my own observa- 
tion, no insects could be discovered beneath the 
leaves ; and the symptoms of disease were too re- 
cent and sudden in their appearance to have origi- 
nated from such a source. The means of destroy- 
ing Aphides are readily obtained and applied, So- 
lutions of soap, and weak alkaline liquors, used 
warm, and thrown up by a garden engine, are the 
proper remedies. 

Nor is it difficult to guard the peach-tree against 
the borer, which attacks it near the root, or at 
that place denominated the neck, the most vital 
part of the tree. More than six years ago the fol- 
lowing tneans were pointed out,* and success has 
uniformly attended their use. Remove the earth 
around the neck of the tree, crush or burn the 
cocoons and larve existing there, apply the com- 
mon composition or wash for fruit-trees, and sur- 
round the trunk with a strip of sheathing-paper, 
eight or nine inches wide, which should extend 
one or two inches below the level of the soil, and 
be secured with strings of matting above. Fresh 
wwortar should be placed around the root, so as 
to coufine the paper and prevent access beneath 
it, and the remaining cavity may be filled with 
fresh loam. This plan, if pursued every summer, 
will effectually protect the tree from being girdled 
at its most vital part; and akhough the insects 
may occasionally attack the unprotected trunk and 
limbs, the injury will be comparatively slight and 
never fatal. Scalding water, and also soap-suds, 
poured round the root, have been highly recom- 
mended, both fur destroying the grubs and for re- 
storing the vigor of the tee. This remedy, from 
its simplicity, is deserving of further trial. The 
peach-tree borer is entirely distinct, in all its 
stages, metamorphoses, and habits, from that 
which perforates the apple-tree. It is a whitish 
caterpillar, furnished with legs. Soon after it is 





* New England Farmer, Vol. V. p. 33. 


hatched, it penetrates the cuticle, and lives upon 
the inner ape and alburnum or new wood, being 
often involved im great quantities of ¢ hi 

issue from the wounds. uvion the cles ye 
mains torpid; but in the course of the spring it re- 
sumes its operations, and sooner or later con- 
structs a cocoon from grains of the bark cemented 
by a glutinous matter, becomes a ehrysalis, event. 
ually bursts open its cocoon, and is changed to a 
four-winged insect. It deposits its eggs upon the 
bark of the tree near the root, soon after its ulti- 
mate metamorphosis is completed, which has been 
observed to take place from the middle of July to 
the last of September. In the “American Ento- 
mology” of Mr. Say, this insect is correetly figur- 
ed and described by the name of geria exitiosa. 

Noue of our fruit-trees are so long-lived as the 
pear, and none have been so free from insect 
assailants. The slug of the sawfly, as already 
mentioned, occasionally robs it of its foliage, and 
a minute wood-eating insect has lately ‘preyed 
upon its limbs, The latter insect, named Scolytus 
Pyri by Professor Peck, who detected the culprit 
in a withered branch of the pear-tree, has pro- 
duced a great deal of discussion in the horticultu- 
ral papers, which it is not my intention or desire 
to renew. Permit me however to remark, that, 
though long and carefully sought for in the blasted 
limbs and trunks of these trees, neither the insect 
in question nor its track has been found by me, 
and that the only specimen in my possession was, 
with many others, discovered by a friend in Wor- 
cester in the diseased limbs of his pear-trees. It 
is, therefore, not in my power to add any thing to 
the account published by Professor Peck.* His 
testimony, drawn from personal inspection of the 
seat and mode of attack selected by the insect, 
others have confirmed by their own observations 
heretofore made public; and there can be no doubt 
that the Scolytus is capable of doing extensive in- 
jury; indeed, from what we know of the habits of 
its nearest allies, we have every reason to fear, 
that, if permitted to increase in number, its powers 
will eventually be beyond control. It is generally 
admitted, if the leaves on the extreme branches of 
the pear-tree should suddenly withet in the months 
of July and August, that it is highly important 
immediately to cut off the affected and blackened 
limbs at some distance below the apparent extent 
of the injury; and if, on a careful examination, 
these limbs are found to contain insects, they 
should undoubtedly be burned without delay. 

To the inhabitants of New England, and even 
of the Middle States, the apple-tree is far more 
useful and important than any, and perhaps all, 
of the other fruit-bearing plants. This invaluable 
foreign tree has continued to flourish in despite of 
the numerous insect foes, that have come with it 
to claim the rights of naturalization, and of those 
indigenous to the country, which have never 
ceased to molest it and dispute its claim to the 
soil. Among the former may be enumerated 
several kinds of Aphides, which infest its leaves; 
the muscle-shaped bark-louse,t and another spe- 
cies of Coccus,{ of a larger size, and broader form, 
both sufficiently described in “The New England 
Farmer” ;§ the caterpillar, that lives beneath the 
rugged bark of the tree, and is ultimately changed 








* Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, Vol. 1V. p. 205. 
t Coccus arborum linearis. Geoftroy. 

$ Coccus cryptogamus? Dalmann. 

§ Vol. VII. pp. 186, 289. 
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to a moth ;* another caterpillar,} called here the 
apple-worm, that feeds in the centre of the apple 
apd causes it prematurely to fall, an insect well 
known both in England and France; the tent- 
making insect, called here, by way of distinction, 
the caterpillar,t which is also an imported species ; 
and the misnamed American blight,§ an Aphis 
clothed with a cottony fleece, which has been 
known in this country comparatively but a short 
time. Not to detain you by any further remarks 
upon these insects, I will only state, that the apple- 
worm is not, as has been asserted, the young of a 
curculio, nor of the beetle or May-bug ; but that it 
proceeds from a moth, of which an account, by 


Joseph Tufts, Esq., was printed in the Journal of 


the Massachusetts Agricultural Society,|| and that 
it has also been described by the European natu- 
ralists Résel and Réaumur. These worms or cater- 
pillars instinctively leave the fruit soon after it falls 
from the tree, and retire to some place of conceal- 
ment to become pupe ; in order, therefore, to get 
rid of these noxious vermin it is necessary daily to 
gather wind-fall apples, and make such immediate 
use of them as will ensure the destruction, or pre- 
vent the metamorphoses, of the insects. 

A sketch of the history of the common cater- 
pillar of the apple-tree has already been given. 
Crushing them while young and within their en- 
campments, is the best mode of destroying them. 
the use and merits of the brush, invented by Col. 
Pickering, are too well known and appreciated to 
require any additional recommendation. It is 
much to be wished, that some penalty could be 
enforced against those who neglect to employ the 
appropriate means for destroying caterpillars in 
the proper season, and thus expose their neigh- 
bors’ orchards to continued depredations. 

It ishighly probable that the cankerworm moth" 
will prove to be identical with the Phatena bru- 
mata, or winter-moth of Europe; their external 
appearance and habits correspond, and the differ- 
ence in the season of their occurrence in the per- 


feet state may be occasioned only by difference of 


climate. ‘The cankerworm is very irregular in its 
visitations. For a long period our orchards may 


be entirely exempt from attack, and then, during 
several successive years, immense numbers will 
appear, overspread fruit and forest trees, and de- 
prive them of their leaves at midsummer, when 
the loss is most serious in its consequences. It is 
stated,** that whole forests have perished, when 
thus stripped of their sheltering foliage. Almost 
all insects, in the perfect state, are furnished with 
Wings: this insect is an exception; for, as you 
well know, the female is without them; a depri- 
vation that fortunately confines the individual within 
a limited space, and renders the migrations of the 
species slow and precarious. It was for a while 
supposed, that these insects rose from the earth 
only in the spring ; but it is ascertained that many 
of them do also appear in the autumn or early 





* Tinea corticalis. F. 

t Tortrix pomana. F. See Rosel, Vol. I. Class IV. Pl. 13. 

{ Bombyx castrensis. L. 

§ Aphis lanigera. F. Eriosoma Mali. Leach. 

|| Vol. 1V. p. 364. 

VT Phalena (Geometra) vernata. Peck. See his Prize Es- 
oor published in the ‘‘ Papers of the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society” for 1796. See also the Rev. Noah Atwater’s 
Prize Essay, ibid.; Dr. Mitchell’s Remarks on the Canker- 
Worm, in the “‘ New York Magazine,” Vol. VI. p. 201, with a 
plate; Dr. R. Greene on the same insect, in “'The Medical 
and Agricultural Register” for 1806, p, 134, 

*™ Kalm. Travels, Vol. Ll. p. 7. 





Part of winter. In this vieinity* more were seen 
during the month of October, 1831, than in the 
ensuing spring. Irregularities in the period of the 
last development of insects are not unfrequent, and 
they are evidently designed to secure the species 
from extinction. Complete exemption from the 
ravages of the cankerworm will depend upon keep- 
ing the wingless females from ascending the body 
of the tree to deposit their eggs. Many expedients 
to this end have, at various times, been suggested ; 
but on trial none have stood the test of experience 
so well as the application of tar around the trunks. 
This should be used both late in the autumn and 
early in the spring, according to rules which are 
sufficiently understood. Attempts have been madey 
to destroy the insects in the pupa state by turning 
up the soil, and exposing them to the action of the 
frost, and by covering the earth an inch thick, and 
to the extent of three or four feet around the tree, 
with lime.t Should this practice supersede the 
necessity of tarring, it will not only be an mnport- 
ant saving of time and expense, but will amply re- 
munerate the farmer by the improved condition of 
the land, and the greater amount of the fruit. 


[To be continued. } 





CULTURE OF SILK. 

From the Report recently submitted to the 
House by Mr Wheelock of Warwick, we learn 
that this important branch of industry, is becom- 
ing an object of increased attention, and, that suc- 
cessful efforts in raising it have been made in al- 
most every County of the State. The consump- 
tion of this article in the United States is believed 
to amount to no less than $10,000,000 annually ; of 
which Massachusetts alone is believed to consume 
not less than $300,000. One acre of full grown 
Mulberry trees, it is calculated, will produce $200 
worth of silk—and the Committee are further led 
to believe that a great portion of the labor of pro- 
ducing the article, ‘requires only the efforts of 
females, children and aged persons, in and about 
their homes, and that the amount of such in this 
Commonwealth is very considerable, and that a 
field is here opened for a species of industry 
which at present is scarcely available at all, but if 
slightly encouraged might greatly add to the gen- 
eral mass of producfive employment and wealth. 
Almost every farm in this Commonwealth is capa- 
ble of being made to produce the leaves of the 
white mulberry-tree, which by a natural process, 
are converted into the rich and durable material 
of Silk. Every farmer might raise in his family, 
at least, enough of this article to pay bis taxes, 
without materially interfering with the requisite 
labors of the farm, or diminishing the usual a- 
mount of other agricultural productions.” If each 
farmer in this State would devote a little attention 
to the raising of the mulberry-tree, and allow his 
daughters to raise the silk-worms, the profits to the 
State in a few years would amount in the aggre- 
gate to many hundred thousand dollars. Millions 
of dollars worth of raw silk are imported into 
France and England every year. The Committee 
recommend a bounty of oue dollar on every pound 





*1 noticed their occurrence in the autumn in Cambridge, 
where, in the open winter of 1830—31, an intelligent friend ob- 
served them ascending in every month. 

tSce a paper by the Hon. John Lowell in the fourth volume 
of “The Mass. Agr tepos. ;” also, one vy Mr. Roland How- 
ard, in “ The New England Farmer,”’ Vol. IV. p. 391; and 
Professor Peck’s communication, in “ The Mass. Agr. Repos.” 
Vol. IV. p. 89. 

t Mass. Agr. Repos. Vol. III. p. 317. 


of Silk reeled in this Commonwealth, that is eapa- 
ble of being manufactured into various silk fabrics; 
also a bounty of one dollar a hundred on white 
mulberry-trees, transplanted in a proper manner 
for the growth of the leaf. The art of reeling 
from the cocoons is rather difficult and diseourag- 
ing at first; so that without some public aid few 
will be found to undertake it. To obviate this 
difficulty the proposed bounty is recommended.— 
Boston Traveller. 





ROBERT HALL'S OPINION UPON EDUCATING 
THE LOWER CLASSES, 

Some have objected to the instruction of the 
lower classes from an apprehension, that it would 
lift them above their sphere, make them dissatisfied 
with their station in life, and by impairing the 
habits of subordination, endanger the tranquility of 
the state; an objection, surely devoid of all force 
and validity. It is not easy to conceive in what 
manner instructing men in their duties can prompt 
them to neglect those duties, or how that enlarge- 





ment of reason which enables them to comprehend 
the true grounds of authority and the obligation of 
obedience should indispose them to obey. The 
admirable mechanism of society, together with 
that subordination of ranks which is essential to its 
subsistence, is usually not an elaborate imposture, 
which the exercise of reason will detect and ex- 
pose.— This objection implies a reflection on the 
social order equally impolitic, invidious, and unjust. 
Nothing, in reality, renders legitimate governments 
so insecure as extreme ignorance in the people. 
It is this which yields them an easy prey to seduc- 
tion, makes them the victims of prejudice and false 
alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their inter- 
ference in the time of public commotion, is more 
to be dreaded than the eruption of a volcano, 





WATER WHEEL. 

Mr. Jort Eastman, of Bath, N. H. has lately 
made an improvement in water wheels which is 
likely to supersede most others in use. It is con- 
structed like the ordinary gig wheel—and runs in 
either a vertical or horizontal position. The wheel 
is inclosed in aspiral shell, to prevent the water from 
being thrown off by its centrifugal force directing it 
towards the shaft in the centre, whence it is dis- 
charged. We are informed, by those who have 
seen it in operation that the water exerts a power 
on a wheel of this description, to an equal degree 
that it would on an overshot, and to nearly twice 
that of a tub or reaction wheel. Mr, E, has ob- 
tained a patent for his improvement, and appointed 
Messrs. McCord & Hines, mill-wrights, of Sandy 
Hill, Washington co. N. Y. agents for the States of 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York, (Clinton 
and Essex counties excepted.) From the ease 
and cheapness of its construction, there can be 
little doubt of its going into general use— 
Genius of Temperance. 





Tue notion of the Indian loxia lighting up its 
nest with a glow-worm, has usually been consider- 
ed a popular fable, but the conductors of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge state, that an infor- 
mant of theirs, a gentleman long resident in India, 
tried various experiments on the subject, and 
always found when he took away the glow-worm 
out of a nest, that it was replaced by the bird with 
another, which was not used for food but was stuck 
on the side of the nest with clay for a lamp— 
Knoxville Reporter. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 13, 1833. 


FARMER’S WORK. 
Sheep. Your sheep I hope are of 
breed ; but it would not be possible to give direc~ 
tions to a proper choice, in that respect, which will 





the best 


apply in all cases to every cultivator. Mortimer, an 
English writer, says ‘the farmer should always buy 
his sheep from a worse land than his own” and it 
is, no doubt, the case with sheep, as with cattle, 
if any breed be brought from a rich to an inferior 
soil it must necessarily decrease in value and con- 
dition. We shall not specify the numerous breeds 
of this animal, which are, or have been celebrated, 
but believe that every judicious farmer may, and 
ought to have a good breed of his own, by select- 
ing the best animals to breed from, instead, as is 
too often the case, killing or selling to the butcher 
the best, and breeding from the poorest of the 
flock. 

Among the most valuable breeds of sheep, may 
be numbered the Bakewell or Dishley breed; 
which originated with the celebrated Bakewell, 
and if every sheep farmer would use similar means 
he might attain similar results. His practice was 
as follows :— 

Mr. Bakewell selected from his own flock, and 
from the flocks of others, those sheep to breed 
from, which possessed in the greatest degree that 


aa f ‘ : v. 
perfection of form which he was desirous to retain 


and perpetuate. By judiciously crossing them, 
and selecting the most perfect of their progeny, 
he at length succeeded in forming the breed, 
which has been distinguished by the name of the 
New Leicester, or Dishley breed ; and having at- 
tained his object, he carefully guarded against 


This 


breed exceeds all others in its propensity to fatten ; 


any future intermixtures with other breeds. 


and by crossing byrams with this breed, a very 
considerable portion of the long-woolled sheep 
in England have been greatly improved in this 
respect, 


Wintering Sheep. With regard to winter food 


for sheep, we have some facts, inducing a belief 


that good economy would lead to the use of other 
articles besides hay, more frequently than has 
Mr. Jedediah Morgan, of Cayuga, 
New York, in a letter to Jesse Buel, Esq. publish- 
ed in Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of New York,” vol iii. p. 118, observes insu b- 


stance, that in consequence of a severe drought, 


been general. 


his mowing land did not yield more than one third 
the quantity of hay obtained in ordinary seasons. 
His flock of sheep consisted of about 500 includ- 
ing about 120 lambs. 

**About the fifteenth of December,” he observes, 
“IT commenced feeding them, at which time I 
had only about nine tons of fine timothy and clo- 
ver hay. 4 divided my sheep into flocks of about 
100, and commenced giving them, say half a gill 





of corn each per day, in the ear, dividing it so as 
to give half of it in the morning, and the residue 
in the evening, except that to the lambs I gave 
nearly the same quantity of oats in the sheaf. I 
fed in this way, until about the Ist of January fol- 
lowing, when the quantity of grain was a little in- 
creased: so that between the 15th of December 
and the 15th of April following I ‘actually fed. to 
my 380 sheep, 145 bushels of corn ; and to the 
120 lambs 40 bushels of oats, which would be 
something less than a gill of corn and oats per 
head, per day, to both sheep and lambs during the 
winter. The flock had little more than enough of 
hay to form a cud, except that in extreme cold 
weather, I directed thei to be full fed on hay. 
‘“‘In this manner 500 sheep were wintered, 
with the loss of only three lambs; and at the open- 
ing of the spring, they were in better health and 
condition than any flock I ever wintered in any 
former season since I have been engaged in rear- 
ing sheep and growing wool, 
I estimate the expense of keeping my flock of 
500 sheep through the winter, as follows :— 
Nine tons of hay at $7.00, . . . $63.00 
145 bushels of corn at $0.31, . . 44.95 
40 oats at $0.19, . . 7.60 
Salt withthe hay, &c. . . . 5.00 
Attendance of shepherd. . . 20.00 


do, 


$140.55 
Salt for Sheep, &c. 


expressed relative to the use of salt for sheep, but 


Various opinions have been 


most writers have recommended giving sheep ac- 
cess to it at all times. Of late, however, it has 
been suspected that a too free use of salt has been 
the unsuspected cause of disorders, which have 
often proved fatal to the animals. John Prince, 
Esq. in a paper, published in the N. E. Farmer, 
vol. x. p. 268, has stated facts and circumstances, 
which lead to the conclusion that his sheep had 
suffered greatly by having unrestrained access to 
salt. Perhaps, however, salt in proper quantities 
may prove useful. Dr. Cooper, in the last Ameri- 
can edition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia 
says, “A quarter of an ounce of salt per day to 
sheep, and one ounce per day to cows and oxen, 
is an allowance ample enough.” A judicious 
practical cultivator assured us that in giving salt to 
his cattle and sheep he always mixed it with un- 
leached wood ashes, atthe rate of one quart of fine 
salt to one half bushel of ashes. To this compo- 
sition his cattle and sheep have always access: and 
he believes that the mixture preserves the health 


and promotes the thriving of the animals. 


Cow houses and Stabjes should be well ventilated. 
Mr. Lawrence says ‘‘a stable should never be 
completely closed up, however cold the weather 
may be, although it is desirable that strong 
draughts of cold or damp air should be guarded 
against, especially in winter. It may be held as a 
general rule that the stable is too close, when on en- 





tering, the breath is affected, or any smell of urine 
can be perceived. 

“If it be important to keep cow-houses or cattle 
stables well ventilated, it is no less so to keep them 
clean. Dung if left therein soon renders the air 
unwholesome, and engenders a train of putrid 
disorders.—Cows in a stable should not be kept 
too close—a square space of six feet each way 
should be allowed to each cow.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
CAULIFLOWER. 

Mr. Eprror,—Your Cambridge correspondent 
must have been particularly unfortunate or un- 
wise in the disposition he made of Lis cauliflowers 
last year, if he got but fourpence a piece tor them. 
I wish I could advise him to a more profitable 
course in the year to come, but I can only state 
facts, and he may perhaps turn them to his advan- 
tage. 

During the season for this delicious vegetable, 
I have usually had it en my table two or three, 
and sometimes four times a week. I always pur- 
chase at the Quincy market, but at different stalls, 
During the last season, with an experience as ex- 
tensive as before mentioned, I have never been 
able to procure a single flower, of moderate size, 
for less than 25 cents, and generally have paid 
much more for them. Once, not finding any at 
the Quincy market, I went to the Boylston market: 
there were none there, but I found a brocolli for 
which I paid a few cents only—five or six.—lI 
will only add my regret that I was not so fortu- 
nate as fall in with the cauliflowers of ‘* Quantum 
Sufficit.” Epicurus. 

Boston, Feb. 6, 1833. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue last accounts from South Carolina are al- 
most altogether notices of nullification and union 
ineetings arguments, armaments and wars of words 
preluding or threatening weapons and missiles of 
aless harmless character. It is thought, however, 
that the storm will blow over with more thunder 
than lightning. 

The Tariff. 
the U. 8. Gazette, in a letter, dated Feb. 2, says 
“there has been nothing done to day towards bring- 


The Washington correspondent of 


ing the Tariff discussion to a close, and the fate of 
the bill may be considered as decided.” There 
are it seems two modes of despatching Mr. Ver- 
planck’s bill under consideration ; one is to smoth- 
er it with amendments, and the other is to talk it 


into non-entity. 


Southern Anti-Nullification. The 
Courier has commenced the publication of * sol- 


Charleston 


emn truths” among which are numbered the follow- 
ing :— The tariff laws have an equal operation 
upon every State in this free and happy Union. 
Wasuineton believed the tariff constitutional, 
and he was as wise and good a man as Hayne 
or Hamilton, McDufiie or Dr. Coop er.” 





GIGANTIC OX AMERICUS. 
Tne largest Ox, it is believed, that was ever 
reared in this or any other country, may now be 
seen for a few days in a temporary shed, erected 
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Bank of New Orleans—We learn from the 


Message of Governor Roman, that the Capital of 


the Banks in that city, amount to the enormous 
sum of nearly twenty-six millions of dollars. 








AMERICAN FARRIER. 

JUST received, by GEO. C. BARRETT, and for sale at 
the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North Market-street, 
the American Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all the 
diseases to which each part is liable, the best remedies to be 
applied in*ffecting a cure, and the most approved mode of 
treatment for preventing disorders ; with a copious list of medi- 
cines, describing their qualities and effects when applied in dif- 
ferent cases ; and a complete treatise on rearing and managing 
the horse, from the foal to the full grown active laborer ; iNus- 
trated with numerous engravings. By H. L. Barnum. Price 
75 cents. dec 5 





FOR SALE, 

THE Bull COLLINS, got by Botivar—dam Young Flora, 
by Celebs; Granddam the imported Cow Flora—dropt Aug. 
30, 1829—colour red and white. This Bull is one of the finest 
animals in America, and will be sold low. Apply at this office, 

Jan. 16 tf . 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Gro. C. BarreEtT, at the 
New England Farmer Office, —the Planter’s Guide 3 or,a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 

ood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
seape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. F. D. R. 8. E., ete, Price $3. 





WM. PRINCE & SONS, Flushing, near New York, have 
imported by the last arrivals several thousand dollars worth of 
seeds of the choicest varieties of vegetables known in the dil- 
ferent countries of Europe, and will farnish supplies to venders 
at very reasonable rates. These seeds are of a quality not to 
he surpassed. They have also 200 Ibs. Yellow Locust, or Ro- 
benia pseudacacia seeds, of the fine Long Island variety, so 
celebrated for ship timber, at a low price. 

Priced catalogues will be furnished on application direct per 
mail or otherwise. Catalogues of Fruit trees, Greenhouse 

















PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 








Hams, northern, pound 9 10 
Sr «0 e+ © & & @ 66 g 4 
Pork, whole hogs, . .... . a 6 
a ee “ 9 rt 
Butter, keg andtub, . . .. . as 18 23 
lump, best, . <2 = 20 23 
ES Ae Me oma re dozen 25 28 
POTATOES, common, . . . bushel 35 40 
Ciper, (according to quality,) barrel | 2 00| 3 00 








Plants, &e. with the reduced prices will also be sent og to 
eb 13 
WANTS A SITUATION, 


every applicant. 2t 

OR A FARM BY SHARES. A single man, capable of 
managing a farm, and who will make himself generally useful, 
wishes to he employed as overseer or manager to an estate, Te 
is perfectly acquainted with feeding and breeding of cattle and 
sheep, draining, &c., has no objections to going to any part of 
the U. States, or will take a farm by the shares. For further 
information apply at the office of this paper. 

Boston, Feb. 1833. 3t 





KIMBALL’'S 


Stock and Suspender Manufactory, Linen Drapery, Hosiery 
and Glove Store, No. 12, Washington Street, Boston. 





A FARMER WANTED. 


A single man or a man with a small family to take charge 
of a Farm 10 miles from Boston, containing an orchard of 
250 to 300 trees, &c. The owner wishes to obtain a man who 
is well acquainted with the best method of the cultivation of 
Fruit Trees, and in all other respects is master of his business 
asa farmer, one who would do the same for his employer as 
for himself, he must be a true temperate man who abstains en- 
tirely from the use of ardent spirit; to such a man a fair com- 
pensation will be offered either in wages by the year, or to let 
the Farm on shares. 

Apply at this office. jan 30 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Feb. 11, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 487 Beef Cattle, (including 22 unsold 
last week) 20 Stores, 1438 Sheep, and 96 Swine. About 50 
Swine have been before reported. 

Prices) Beef Cattle-—Last week’s prices were fully sus- 
tained, some qualities may have brought a little better prices. 
We noticed two fine Cattle from Northampton taken at $6,25. 
We quote prime at $5,50 a 6,00; good at 5,00 a 5,50; thin 
at 4,25 a 5,00, 

Cows and Calves —Sales were noticed at $24, $25, and 
$27,50. 

Sheep.—Market full and sales dul); we noticed sales at 

2,75; $3; §3,50; $4; $4,75; $5, and $5,75. 
Swine.—No lot was sold; a few were retailed at 44 a 5 for 
Sows, and 54 a 6 for Barrows, 


NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 
JUST received by Geo. C. Barrett, No. Sl and 52, North 
Market Street, Boston :-— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States, and of 
Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A, M., F. L. 8.; with 53 en- 
gravings. Price 33, 50. Dec, 12, 
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MISCELLANY. 





A WISH. 
Ir I could breathe a wish and know, 
That wish were not in vain, 
That Heav’n upon me would bestow, 
What I should ask him then ; 


What would I ask? not for a crown 
To settle on my head, 

I’d cast the splendid garland down, 
And look on it with dread. 


But I would ask some shady spot, 
By some fast murm’ring brook, 

Some little humble unknown cot 
Where angel’s eyes might look. 


And I would ask for one I love, 
With me to call it “ Home,” 
So near ’twould rival bliss above, 

I could not want to roam. 





CHOOSE WISELY THE WIFE OF THY BOSOM. 
Go, my son, said the eastern sage to Talmore, 


go forth to the world; be wise in the pursuit of 


knowledge—be wise in the accumulation of riches 
—be wise in the choice of friends; yet little will 
this avail thee, if thou choosest not wisely the wife 
of thy bosom. 

When the rulers of thy people echo thy sayings, 
and the trumpet of fame sounds thy name abroad 
among the nations, more beautifully will the sun 
of thy glory set, if one bright cloud reflects its 
brightness, and sullied forever will be the splen- 
dor of the rays, if like a dark spot she crosses its 
surface. 

Consider this, then, my son; and look well to 
her ways whom thou wouldst love; for little will 
all else avail thee, if thou choosest not wisely the 
companion of thy bosom. See yonder the maid- 
ens of Tinge. They deck themselves with the 
gems of Golconda and the rose of Kashmire— 
themselves more brilliant and beautiful; but ah! 
take not them to thy bosom; for the gem will 
grow dim, and the rose wither and naught remain 
to thee of all thou didst woo and win, 

Neither turn thyself to the proud one who 
vaunts herself on having scanned the pages of Ve- 
das, and fathomed the mysteries of the holy tem- 
ple. Woman was not born to wield the sceptre, 
or direct the counsel; to reveal the mandates of 
Brama, or expound the sacred verses of Menu. 
Rather be it bers to support thee in grief and 
sooth thee in sickness ; to rejoice in thy prosperity 
and cling to thee in adversity. Reflect thea my 
son ere thou choosest, and look to her ways whom 
thou wouldest make the wife of thy bosom. 

A wile! what a sacred name! what a responsi- 
ble office! she must be the unspotted sanctuary to 


which wearied man may flee from the crimes of 


the world, and feel that no sin dare enter there. 
A wife! she must be as pure as spirits around the 
Everlasting Throne, that man may kneel to her, 
even in adoration, and feel no abasement. <A 
wife! she must be the guardian angel of his foot- 
steps on earth, and guide them to heaven; so firm 
in virtue that should he for a moment waver, she 
can yield him support, and replace him upon its 
firm foundation ; so happy im conscious innocence, 
that when from the perplexities of the world he 
turns to his home, he may vever find a frown 
where he sought a smile. Such, my son, thou 
seekest in a wife; and reflect well ere thou choos- 
est. 
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Open not thy bosom to the trifler; repose not 
thy head on the breast which nurseth envy and 
folly, and vanity. Hope not for obedience where 
the passions are untamed ; and expect not honor 
from her who honoreth not the God that made 
her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of prin- 
ces, and the countenance of royalty beam upon 
thee—though thy riches be as the pearls of Omar, 
and thy name be honored from the east to the 
west—little will it avai! thee, if darkness and dis- 
appointment and strife be in thine own habitation. 
There must be passed thine hours of solitude and 
sickness—and there must thou die. Reflect, 
then, my son ere thou choose, and look well to 
her ways whom thou would’st love; for though 
thou be wise in other things—little will it avail 
thee, if thou choosest not wisely the wife of thy 
bosom. 





INTEMPERANCE. 

WE yesterday witnessed in the upper part of 
the city, a lamentable instance of the misery and 
degradation induced by this vice. An aged and 
hoary headed man, dressed with more than ordi- 
nary neatness, was seen tottering from side to side, 
the object of the shouted derision ofa crowd of 
jeering boys, Having lost his hat, his white hair 
streamed over his wrinkled forehead, and his eyes 
gleamed through the rheum of age with the dull 
idiocy of intemperance. A young rosy lad at- 
tempted to lead him to his home, but from terror, 
shame, and weakness, was unable to sustain him. 
The hoary drunkard, loosed from his hold, and 
reeling, retching and cursing, sunk to the ground, 
his head falling heavily against the curb stone. 
The boy regarded him for a moment—and then 
burst into tears. It was his father. The scene 
affurded an impressive and affecting lesson. The 
wretch who thus degraded himself and his species, 
had accumulated, by a long life of honesty indus- 
try, a competency. His character was unblem- 
ished, and he had raised in the District as fine a 
family as ever gladdened a father’s fire side. He 
had been a moderate drinker, but the measure 
gradualiy increasing, he sunk into intemperance, 
and became a curse to himself, and a reproach to 
his family —.Vational Intelligencer. 





SUPERSTITION. 

One of the popular superstitions of New England 
and how many other countries we know not, is that 
when a person dies of consumption some part of 
the body does not decay, but still lives, and preys 
upon the relatives of the deceased till the whole 
family one after another sink under the same 
disease and drop into the tomb. The superstition 
goes further and says, if the decaying body is taken 
up and the living part discovered and consumed by 
fire, the sick member of the family will recover. 
The editor of this paper was once present himsel! 
whew two bodies were disinterred for this purpose, 
one after having been buried about a year and the 
other three years. They were a mother and a 
daughter, both of whom died of consumption. 
Another daughter was fast sinking under the 
same fatal disorder, for whose benefit the exhuma- 
tion was undertaken. The examination of the 
bodies was made by two regularly educated physi- 
cians ; not because they believed in the supersti- 
tion themselves but for the satisfaction of the 
family. Nothing was discovered in the bodies 





however, more than ordinary appearance of decay, 





and the sick daughter was soon laid by the side of 
her mother, and in a few years most of the mem- 
bers of the family followed.—Portland Courier. 





Tue march of matrimony has made no progress 
in thé parish of Elmsthorpe, which contains only 
four houses, occupied by thirty-four individuals, 
the whole of whom are living in a state of single 
blessedness ! The rectory of this parish is a com- 
plete sinecure, no service having been performed 
since the year 1798, and then only when the rector 
read himself in! The church is now a fine _pic- 
turesque ruin, richly clad with ivy. 


Public Worship in London. ‘Whe ‘Vourist gives 
the following statement of the various places of 
worship in the English metropolis ;—Episcopalian 
Churches and Chapels, 200 ; Independent Chap- 
els, 66; Wesleyan Methodist Chapels, 36; Baptist 
Chapels, 32; Calvinistic Methodist Chapels, 30; 
Presbyterian (Scotch and Unitarian) Chapels, 16; 
Roman Catholic Chapels, 14; Meeting Houses of 
the Friends, 6.—Total, 400. 














SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds tor sale, are intormed they 
can be furnished atthe New England Farmer office, Nos. 51 
& 52, North Market street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the seeds mostly used in a kitchen 
garden on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done upin small papers, at 6 cents each—war- 
ranted to be of the growth of 1852, and ot the very first quality. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDs will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as wellas Pras, Beans, Earty and 
Sweet Corn, &c. of different sorts. 

(C= The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on an 
improved plan, each package being accompanied with short 
directions on its managements, and packed in the neatest style. 
Traders are requested to call and examine for themselves. 

Dec. 24. 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARKETT, Nos. 
51 & 52, North Market Street. ‘tHe New American Or- 
CHARDIST, OF a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States. 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also, the varieties of the Grape with their modes 
of culture, &e, Price $1,25. 





FRUIT TREES. 

ORDERS for Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Honeysuckles, &c. trom Winship, Kenrick, Prince, Buel & 
Wilson, Mrs. Parmentier, and other respectable Nurseries, re- 
ceived by the subscriber, and executed at Nursery prices. 

GEO. C. BARRETT, 
dee 5 New Fngland Farmer Office. 
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